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THE EXISTENCE OF AMBIGUITY 


PREFACE 


HE trains of speculation herewith offered as a contribution to 
the philosophic doctrine of man’s moral activity, are the out- 
come of a course of study and reflection that has occupied the mind 
of their author for a considerable period of years. They represent 
the intellectual experience of a man, trained primarily not in phi- 
losophy, but in the biological and physical sciences, who has en- 
deavored to understand himself. He would have acquiesced willingly 
in the theory of some one or another of the great philosophic moral- 
ists if, in the first place, any of the hierarchies of values proposed in 
their systems of thought had been fully congenial to himself; and if, 
secondly, any of the philosophers in question had given a satisfactory 
account of man’s intellectual relation to reality, and of his peculiar 
position in the universe. 

Whoever ventures at all deeply into the subject of morals will, 
as we surmise, find himself carried back through the subject of 
practise in general to a consideration of human intelligence; and 
thence to the singular topic of ambiguity. Corresponding to these 
steps in the penetration of our particular subject-matter, then, the 
substance of this essay has been broken into four parts, on Ambi- 
guity, Intelligence, Practise, and Morals. 

1This and a subsequent article, ‘*‘How Intelligence Dispels Ambiguity,’’ 
are the first and part of the second chapter of a projected volume which was 
being written by the late Dr. George W. Peckham. The chapters on ‘‘ Practise’? 
and on ‘‘Morality’’ were never writter. In this ‘‘Preface’’ to the projected 
volume, Mr. Peckham makes the following acknowledgments: ‘‘Among many 
teachers to whom the author is conscious of intellectual obligation, he wishes to 
mention Professor Frank Chapman Sharp, Professor Warner Fite, Professor 
Josiah Royce, Professor Ralph Barton Perry, Professor William James, Pro- 
fessor George Santayana, Professor Henri Bergson, and Professor John Dewey, 
whose lectures on the subject of philosophy, in former years, he was privileged 
to attend.’? Mr, Peckham was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 7, 1885. 
He graduated from the University of Wisconsin with the degree of B.S, in 1906. 
He received the doctor’s degree at Columbia University in 1916. He was at the 
time of his death, which occurred in New Orleans, May 14, 1925, professor of 


Philosophy in the H. Sophie Newcomb College, the Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana. [M. T. McCiurz.] 
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I 


Most of the philosophers who have attained to conspicuous re- 
nown in the intellectual history of modern times assume that the 
universe—by rights, or in itself, or as we should find it to be could 
we but focus upon it a somehow mysteriously amended faculty of 
intellectual vision—is an altogether wnambiguous thing, clearly and 
definitely constituted and arranged, down to its every aspect, shred, 
and infinitesimal relation holding between the parts of itself. To 
the minds of a majority of the modern philosophers it has seemed a 
self-evident matter, apparently, that anything whatsoever that in 
any sense 1s, must be completely and accurately a definite something. 
Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Kant, and Herbert Spencer, for in- 
stance, in their various and particular ways, have made this eru- 
cially important assumption with regard to the universe. 

According to the tenor of the thought of Descartes the universe 
would be an utterly perspicuous affair to the human mind were man 
but mentally patient, dexterous, and energetic enough to follow the 
endless sinuosities of existence through all its dimensions. Relieved 
of a few accidental impediments, and launched appropriately, man’s 
mind could journey through the length, breadth, and depth of the 
actual world, which, in its essence, is a system of lucidities or trans- 
parencies, much as a fish might swim through the streams and tides 
of an infinite crystalline ocean; forever exempt from the possibility 
of encountering a genuine obstacle, or an opacity. 

In Spinoza’s belief the material world, and an infinite number of 
worlds imagined by himself as codrdinate with the world of material 
existence, stand in a perfect correspondence to the ideas of an infi- 
nite, logically impeccable mind. Existence spreads itself out in the 
form of an endless mosaic of clearly drawn parts. Each part is 
what it must be unexceptionably. No part transgresses the rigorous 
definition of itself by even the most exiguous fringe of vagueness. 
Nowhere does the nature of a part encroach on the nature of a part. 
There are no obscurities, blurs, or nebulous intervals. That any- 
thing should ever escape from the inexhaustibly accurate intellectual 
definition of itself is not to be thought of. The universe is wholly 
systematic ; invincibly logical. ° 

Berkeley holds that the universe is altogether unambiguous 4s 
being of a nature entirely explicit. The things that impress them- 
selves on our organs of sense, and make up our states of mind, with- 
hold no part of themselves in what they present to consciousness. 
They unfold the whole of their being before us. Whatever exists 0 
a particular moment of time completely exists in the light of a con- 
scious mind, human or divine. Things have no recondite side; 00 
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mysterious beyond; no underlying substance; but are as they seem, 
purely and simply. Having for knowledge but a single dimension 
existence is, as it were, far and away too innocent and obvious a 
thing to harbor the properties that would make it deserve to be called 
uncertain, enigmatic, or, in any manner at all, ambiguous. 

Kant writes of the plenary universe of actual and possible human 
experience as of something ordered and arranged by the action of 
mind itself. Nothing can come into touch with man’s cognitive mind 
without being moulded and formed by the faculties of mind into a 
wholly accomplished object of knowledge. The mind is unable to 
apprehend any object save through the orderly sets of relations 
which are, in a sense, the mind itself. Consequently no disorder, 
vagueness, ambiguity, or anything of the sort, can occur in the pur- 
view of mind. 

Herbert Spencer conceives of a universe composed of unalterable 
parts subject to continual rearrangement in time and space. Some- 
times the constituent parts are densely and intricately compounded 
together ; sometimes disengaged from each other and loosely diffused. 
The courses traced out by these parts fulfill, at all times, without 
deviation, a set of unchanging scientific laws. All that takes place 
in this universe, therefore, exemplifies law. All events are ordained 
from the commencement of time, and might be foreseen by a mind 
sufficiently versed in science. From a universe conceived in these 
terms vagueness, contingency, disorder, and ambiguity are ruled out 
as a matter of course. 

These typical theories of modern philosophy give expression to a 
single assumption concerning the universe, variously phrased in 
diverse terminologies. Assume that existence is universally acces- 
sible to the logic of the human mind; assume that the world is co- 
ordinate with logic; assume that existence is a series of pictures 
which are no more than whatever they seem to the minds in which 
they appear ; assume that man’s mind crystallizes into strictly logical 
shapes whatever it happens to touch; or assume that our universe 
perfectly illustrates logical laws—these assumptions come, in each 
case, to this: that our world is ubiquitously the unambiguous kind 
of a thing that we find any part of the world to be after we have 
succeeded in knowing that part clearly and distinctly. The act of 
coming to know a particular thing, however, is, more often than not, 
the act of dispersing a special ambiguity concerning that thing; the 
theories in question, consequently, overtly or implicitly deny that the 
process of knowledge, as observable in human experience, is a genuine 
part of the universe. By employing the distinction of appearance 
from reality (in an uncritical fashion) these philosophies seek to 
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derealize the action of the human intelligence, as it occurs in the 
gradual discovery of the nature of things; maintaining that the ever. 
lasting struggle of man with confusion and ambiguity belongs to ap. 
pearance, not to reality. Man is unable to know as he should, these 
philosophies hold, since his mind is dull, weak, impatient, enmeshed 
in words, involved in prejudice, tangled up in itself, imperfect, con- 
fused, or disordered. By localizing the ambiguity of the world in 
the human mind these philosophies try to explain defects in a uni- 
verse supposed to be in no manner whatsoever genuinely defective, 
These philosophies, thus, are led to relegate the efforts of the human 
mind to a dubious sphere which, however, can not be made defini- 
tively separate from the sphere of reality to the logical satisfaction 
of anyone competent to judge in the matter. The upshot of this 
attempted theoretical exclusion of ambiguity from the universe is 
that modern philosophy gives no adequate account of the intellectual 
means by which the world, in which the lot of mankind is cast, is 
progressively mastered by man; the means by which man deliberately 
produces order from precedent disorder, and creatively wreaks his 
will on a plastic universe. 

On the other hand, that every thing, whatever it may be, must be 
accurately and precisely something or other, in a word, just that 
which it happens to be, is a proposition entirely congenial to common- 
sense. Must not every thing that is, definitely and inexorably be 
that which it is, unambiguously? But in unambiguously being itself 
might not something be unambiguously something ambiguous! 
Moreover, would not a thing indefinable in terms of the definitions 
or concepts at the disposition of a particular mind, yet partly pres- 
ent to the consciousness of that mind, be ambiguous relatively to the 
thought of that mind? If things and the definitions of things are 
not of necessity codrdinate and coeval; if definitions are sometimes 
derivative—sometimes generated by an operation of mind—might not 
a thing gradually emerge from ambiguity relatively to the thought 
of a particular mind? And, perhaps, relatively to the thought 
of all particular minds? And s0, relatively to all thought whatso- 
ever? Nevertheless, again, must not each thing be irrevocably that 
which it is, in any instant of time, no matter how much or how little, 
how well or how ill, it may happen to be known or defined by one 
mind or another in that or any other instant of time? But if so, what 
ghostly and elusive species of relation can that be which unites the 
mysterious entity denominated thought, to the things apprehended 
by thought? Difficulties of various orders are involved, very prob- 
ably, in these questions; at any rate, certainly, differences are; and 
differences, however delicate and tenuous they may be, oftentimes, 
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when originally overlooked in the expanding contexts of philoso- 
phy’s discourse, bring confusion, and ultimately logical ruin, into 
the tissue of serried conclusions to which the premises of philosophy 
reach. If, as has been suggested already, misapprehensions, initially 
of a subtle and fugitive sort, relative to the nature of ambiguity, to 
its locus, and to the means by which it is alternately conjured up and 
dispelled by the human ‘mind, have played a preéminent réle in the 
vitiation of modern and contemporary philosophical thought, an in- 
vestigation of the subject of ambiguity might lead to results in phi- 
losophy of extraordinary importance. On the ground of this pos- 
sibility I propose to put forward a series of reflections connected 
with the topic of ambiguity, and prefaced with a strict demonstra- 
tion that ambiguity is. 


In one sense, to demonstrate the existence of ambiguity would be 
to indicate specimens of existing things which fulfill the signification 
of the word ‘‘ambiguous.’’ Like other words to be found in the dic- 
tionaries of English speech this word has its own and peculiar mean- 
ing; and no one would be likely to maintain that the quality signified 
by the word ‘‘ambiguous”’ belongs to a purely imaginary order of 
things, like the qualities which properly identify creatures such as 
chimeras or hippogriffs—no one, at least, whose mind had not been 
pretty deeply debauched by a previous acquaintance with philo- 
sophical theories. The proper and peculiar meaning of the term 
“ambiguous,’’ then, is ‘‘double-natured.’’ That is, having a self- 
contradictory essence; or simultaneously being and not being a par- 
ticular thing. Since the quality of being and not being a particular 
thing simultaneously, may be selected as the differentia of a logical 
class, a thing may be, in a quite normal manner, ambiguous in terms 
of one classification or logic, and unambiguous, simultaneously, in 
terms of another. A thing which eludes the network of a logic of 
reality, not for the reason that the particular logic is wholly irrele- 
vant to the particular thing, but because the thing and the logic are 
partly incommensurable with each other, is ambiguous with respect 
to that logic. From the point of view of a limited notation and 
knowledge of colors, for example, the iridescent feathers on a 
Pigeon’s neck might, at the selfsame time, be and not be red. Fre- 
quently the shapes descried by a mind that is peering through 
twilight will appear as being, and yet as not being, some determinate 
thing. Similarly, indeterminate natures are apt to appear to a mind 
immersed in what might be called a twilight of tastes, odors, or 
sounds; and in the intellectual twilight that hovers and shifts along 
the verge of the not as yet adequately known, where the mind strikes 
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out conjectures, tests suppositions, and gradually, by a hypothetical 
method, adds to the sum of the previously known—in this intellectual 
or conceptual twilight many varieties of ambiguous entities can be 
found, certain of which we shall try to classify and define at a subse. 
quent point in this disquisition. But the method of demonstrating 
ambiguity’s existence by pointing to casual specimens of ambiguous 
things, if put into practise by itself, without a confirmative criticism 
of the theories opposed to ambiguity’s existence, would probably 
serve, more than anything else, to agitate questions bound up with 
the traditional distinction of imperfect appearance from perfect 
reality. Before we undertake to criticize and interpret the appear. 
ance-and-reality distinction, however, we wish to have established, 
beyond any possible doubt, that ambiguity ts. 

In another sense, the existence of ambiguity could be demon- 
strated by showing that the most unambiguous and commonplace 
things can be caused to take on a cast or tincture of ambiguity, if 
subjected to an appropriate act of the mind. A logic radically di- 
vergent from the logic of mathematics, the logic of natural science, 
and the logic of common-sense, if applied to the world of customary 
daylight experience, would darken the materials of that world into 
a state of astonishing ambiguity. Does the human mind as a matter 
of fact, however, have at its command any such divergent or ex- 
centric method of logic? A logic not wholly irrelevant to the na- 
ture of things, yet wholly subversive of our habits of everyday 
thought? It does, without any question. The Eleatic method of 
logic professed by a number of early Greek thinkers, by Parmenides 
in particular, and in our own times by Bradley and others, when 
applied to the world we are accustomed to knowing in terms of 
relations, suffuses that world with an incontrovertible stain of am- 
biguity. As the plainest word, gazed at obstinately, grows odd, 
weird, monstrous, and finally disconcerting, so the most honest and 
homely elements of our current experience, if envisaged by a mind 
that has lent itself to the spell of the Eleatic method of logic, be- 
come incomprehensible and ambiguous. But, as it happens, not 
everyone interested in the study of philosophy is able to master the 
method of the Eleatic school; a method, moreover, which, speaking 
in general, conducts man’s mind nowhere in particular; that is, leads 
to no revelation of special characteristics in particular areas of hu- 
man experience. Ambiguities the mind produces by a close con- 
junction of partly similar and partly dissimilar natures or logics; 
in the heuristic procedure of mind man’s consciousness, so to say, 
drops through one logic or nature into the obscure or unknown sub- 
stance of an apparently dissimilar nature or object of knowledge, 02 
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which the logic that is determining the incidence of consciousness 
has been tentatively superimposed. The heuristic procedure of the 
mind is a progress from the character of a particular subject-matter, 
through a medium of ambiguity, to the discovery of a similar char- 
acter in a secondary subject-matter, where the character of the 
primary subject-matter had not antecedently been found. In short, 
an heuristic act of the mind consists in the assimilation of a couple 
of subject-matters which, precedently to the assimilative act, had ap- 
peared as being less similar to each other than, actually, they were. 
Subsequently to the assimilative act the ambiguity, which was pro- 
duced by the coinciding discrepancies of the apparently dissimilar 
subject-matters, will have vanished, necessarily. Scientifically sig- 
nificant ambiguities, therefore, can invariably be dispelled, although 
frequently not without difficulty. But the type of ambiguity pro- 
duced by the superposition of the Eleatic logic on the materials of 
common experience can nevermore be dispelled; for between the logi- 
cal nature or character of everyday experience, and the logic of the 
Eleatic school, there is irreconcilable dissimilarity. Of course, such 
ambiguity can be terminated with a minimum of difficulty by the dis- 
junction of the particular logics or logical natures, which, in their 
coincidence, made ambiguity. We propose in the sequel to explain 
at some length the philosophic import of unscientific or irresolvable 
types of ambiguity; but the invocation of the Eleatic method of 
logic, for the purposes of our introductory demonstration of the ex- 
istence of ambiguity, would be unsatisfactory. To an even greater 
degree than the traditional appearance-and-reality distinction, the 
distinctions relevant to the theory of the relation of a logical method 
to its subject-matter, or to the theory of the relation of the predicate 
to the subject in a logical judgment, are topics of a controversial 
character. 

In still another sense, it would be possible to demonstrate am- 
biguity’s existence by showing the reality of special results to which 
the existence of ambiguity might conceivably lead; provided, of 
course, that only the existence of ambiguity could cause results of 
such a sort to be. To be ambiguous is to be double-natured ; or pos- 
sessed of a nature at odds with itself, or in relation to which good 
ground would exist for affirming and denying an identical thing. 
It is clear that if anything ambiguous did chance to exist it might 
come to be described in contradictory ways; and that if the universe 
of reality were ambiguous in part an enunciation of contradictory 
statements with regard to the universe might sooner or later make 
itself heard. Now, when the project of truly describing the universe 
is taken in hand by a group of serious well-endowed men, by men 
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assiduously—nay even passionately—devoted to their task, what 
manner of description actually results? Is the description of the 
universe rendered by the philosophers of ancient and of modern 
times a doctrine firmly established, trenchantly conceived, and clearly 
expressed ?—the exquisitely elaborated image of a definite object 
presented to thought? Are the propositions and theorems current 
in philosophy consonant with each other, or even self-consistent 
themselves? Is concord, in fine, benignly regnant in the realms of 
philosophy, as one would naturally be prone to expect were the uni- 
verse a wholly unambiguous thing? Far from it! The enterprise 
of faithfully describing the universe leads, not to a contradiction of 
the sort that gradually ebbs and appeases itself, but to a contradiec- 
tion steadily confirming itself in a crescendo of outrageously dissi- 
dent views. Indubitably there is something here fitted to give the 
adherents of the doctrine of ubiquitous unambiguity pause; that is, 
the spectacle of a race of philosophers involved in a bout of incur- 
able contradiction, yet severally taking it for granted the while that 
the very bone of their bitter and endless contention is a quite un- 
ambiguous thing. For, apart from a measure of merely apparent 
contradiction and self-contradiction, taking its rise in verbal con- 
fusions and misapprehensions of kindred sorts, an astounding amount 
of stark irreducible contradiction and self-contradiction incontro- 
vertibly is in philosophy. So nearly every imaginable thesis with 
regard to the nature of the universe has been both affirmed and 
denied with at least an apparent sincerity and plausibility, that 
were we to write with a tender regard for the tenets of all the known 
schools of philosophy past and present, perhaps the maximum of 
unassailable affirmation that we should find ourselves able to make in 
philosophy would run in some such way as this: that contradic- 
tion—somehow or other, about something or other—exists. At any 
rate, be this as it may, we propose to set out on our proof of the 
existence of ambiguity from the certain fact that a contradiction 
concerning some part of the universe is. 


To refute the convenient assumption, then, that the universe is 
logically limpid or unambiguous through and through, I propose to 
trace up a series of signal contradictions in modern philosophy a8 
far as the object of knowledge to which they refer and in which they 
directly conflict; and to show that this object of knowledge is real 
in a critical sense. For the enterprise on which I am about to em- 
bark the doctrines of modern philosophy provide an especially suit- 
able field of operation; as being, in comparison with the doctrines of 
the philosophies of ancient times, far more elaborate, definite, ex- 
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plicit, and systematic; and as being, for the most part, moreover, 
correctly aligned with reference to a number of cardinal topics of 
inquiry, on which the major distinctions of the modern philosophies 
turn. Such a cardinal topic of inquiry in modern. philosophy— 
from which, according to the manner of its treatment in a given phi- 
losophy, significant propositions characteristic of that particular 
philosophy may be noted to flow—is the entity called the immediate 
in the technical speech of philosophy. The immediate means: what 
is observed directly in consciousness, in contradistinction to objects 
of thought inferred, or imagined, or merely conceived. The im- 
mediate is that which is found in the actual juncture of mind with 
experience; or whatever exists where the mind coincides with the 
stuff of the world at large. Certainly, it would seem, nothing more 
patent in its nature than this immediate datum of consciousness 
could be given to the view of the philosopher’s mind; yet, for all 
that, note how diversely this obvious entity called the immediate is 
described by a few of the eminent thinkers of modern times: 
According to Locke the immediate is: the everyday ordinary 
world of things that we see, hear, touch, taste, smell, and come into 
contact with through the various channels of sense. He observes in 
the immediate: colors, sounds, extension, solidity, figure, motion, 
willing, knowing and, in general, whatever man may find in the 
domain of human experience. According to Berkeley the immediate 
is: what Locke said that the immediate was, save that the particular 
things seen in the immediate are, without an exception, flat and inert. 
They lack the property of solidity, or extension in the third dimen- 
sion of space; and whatever motion or change they may undergo 
supervenes upon them from a will stationed somewhere outside of 
themselves. According to Hume the immediate is: a group of par- 
ticular things not only inert, but entirely alien to any active will, 
power, or source of change. In a sense, perhaps, an active will does 
subsist in the immediate world, in Berkeley’s view, but Hume 
searches the immediate world in vain for any token or trace of an 
active will. Hume, moreover, denies that identity exists in the im- 
mediate world. He finds the immediate to be no more than a flock 
or swarm of particular things in no way connected together, but dis- 
tinct, unstable, and ephemeral severally ; incomprehensibly, brutally 
given; and yet, speaking strictly, not given to anything unlike or 
beyond themselves. According to Schopenhauer the immediate is: 
will. According to T. H. Green the immediate is: a net of relations 
relating relations, where, in the final analysis, there are no substan- 
tive parts indisputably given. According to James the immediate 
is: a three-dimensional stream of change wherein there are no par- 
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ticular separate things, but rather a series of apparently distinct and 
particular things slipping, sliding, and interfusing endlessly with 
each other. According to Bergson the immediate is: an indistinct 
multiplicity, something not in space, not im time, not discontinuous, 
not continuous; something, in short, without numerical or intensive 
magnitude, ‘‘pure quality’’ ‘‘incommensurable with language.”’ 
Thus its eminently accomplished protagonists bandy about the 
delicate stuff of the immediate datum of mind. Each property as- 
serted by one or another philosophic thinker to be present in the field 
of the immediate world is absent from the field of the immediate 
world according to authentic reports of other philosophic thinkers 
equally famed for their skill in the direction of ‘‘introspective”’ 
work. Locke says that things, and a multitude of relations between 
the things, are given in the field of the immediate world. In the 
sequel singular differences of opinion come to expression concerning 
the relations supposed to unite, and to distinguish, the substantive 
elements of the immediate world; certain observers agreeing with 
Locke that the relations are there, others maintaining that the re- 
lations are not there at all, and still others spreading out through the 
are between these diametrical poles of affirmation and denial a rain- 
bow scale of delicately tinted contentions. - As to the nature of the 
substantive elements of the immediate world a like diversity of opin- 
ion obtains. Tracing the substantive part of the immediate world 
through the accounts of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, the Associationists, 
James, and Bergson, we find it to be: a collection of things that is 
spiritualized into a set of ideas and degraded to a bundle of impres- 
sions ; these, in turn, are reduced to psychical atoms, dried to a mind- 
dust cloud, liquified into a stream of thought, and finally evaporated 
into something quite intangible and indescribable in its nature. 
Now, which one of these interesting descriptions of the immediately 
given can be said to be true to its object? Or are they, perchance, 
all true? Or all false? Or is it possible for a description to be 
neither true nor false, or at once both true and false, when it bears 
on something of a really ambiguous character? For it would not be 
feasible reasonably to deny that something sincerely, deliberately, 
and minutely described as: solid, liquid; discrete, continuous; ac- 
tive, inactive; in space, not in space; in time, not in time; ete., de- 
serves to be called ambiguous if anything imaginable merits that 
qualification. It is important to remember here, furthermore, the 
significant fact that, as its name points out, the immediate is that 
between which and the vision of the mind nothing at all intervenes; 
and that, for this reason, it is an object of knowledge in relation to 
which the observer’s mind can not be subject to any deception. 
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Some learned reader may perhaps at this point wish to object 
that the measure in which the exponents of the immediate datum of 
consciousness contradict one another is gravely exaggerated in our 
account of their contradiction. ‘‘Berkeley, for example,’’ he might 
say, ‘‘differs less from Locke than your statements imply; Schopen- 
hauer less from Hume; James less from Spencer; and Bergson less 
from James. Berkeley believes in an immediate world of things al- 
though, for good and sufficient reasons of his own, he entitles these 
things ‘ideas’; Schopenhauer may say that the immediate is will, 
but he often and explicitly says that the immediate is body; James 
admits that, for the ordinary purposes of science, at least, the im- 
mediate has got to be treated as though it were made up of particular 
things; and Bergson, at most, only rarely denies that the immediate 
datum of the mind is continuous. So that, if one may assume that 
the amount of ambiguity it is fair to impute to the immediate world 
varies with the degree of contradiction to be found in descriptions 
of the immediate world, the immediate world will turn out to be far 
less ambiguous than you make it appear, and, very likely indeed, on 
a careful review of the authors you mention, would be threatened 
with the total loss of its sypposed, or its imaginary, ambiguity!’’ 
To this objection I reply that, if the writers who describe the im- 
mediate do not incessantly contradict one another, the reason is that 
they frequently fall into self-contradiction. According to Locke the 
immediate is the everyday commonplace world of ordinary things— 
at times; but at times it is a private and, as far as consciousness 
goes, a sealed-up personal world of ideas. Sometimes, according to 
Berkeley, the immediate is a congeries of visible, tangible, and audible 
things; but, on the other hand, sometimes each sense has its own 
independent and separate world, according to Berkeley’s account; 
and then, for example, the pen that I hold is no nearer to the pen 
that I see myself hold, than it is near to the bird that I faintly dis- 
cern soaring on the far-off horizon. James writes that the immedi- 
ate is really a fluent and continuous affair; but he states that, for the 
usual purposes of practise in science, it is convenient to regard the 
immediate as something discontinuous or discrete ;—a strange propo- 
sition on the lips of a pragmatist. Bergson’s writings teem with 
contradictions concerning the nature of the immediate world. In 
sum, turn wherever you will in the works of these authors, you can 
find no simple, lucid, straightforward, and acceptable description of 
what the immediate is. The immediate appears to be now this, now 
that; it is such a number of bewilderingly incompatible things that 

it is apparently nothing at all in particular—nothing at all, that is, 
but ambiguous. But the masters of modern philosophy (with im- 
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perfect exceptions) have failed to employ the notion or concept of 
ambiguity in constructing their systems of thought; in fact, on this 
defect in the repertory of ideas that they have permitted themselves 
to use has ensued the fundamental multiformity of modern philo- 
sophical thought, and, as a secondary consequence, much of the dire 
intellectual confusion that characterizes the age in question, ag I 
shall presently prove in detail. 

The immediate datum of the conscious mind, then, is ambiguous; 
but is it real? Of course, the theory of things called common-sense, 
if it were summoned to make a reply to this question, would answer 
(if it deigned to give any answer at all), that nothing could be more 
undeniably real than the immediate world which imposes itself on 
our waking minds. Inasmuch, however, as I have engaged myself 
to refute in a definitive fashion the tradition of modern philosophy 
which denies that ambiguity really exists, I must deal with this spe- 
cial tradition of modern philosophy in terms of the assumptions most 
acceptable and most favorable to itself. Through the checkered 
career of philosophy the appellation of reality has been given to ob- 
jects of notably disparate sorts; usually, perhaps, in an approving, 
a eulogistic, or a sanctifying sense; but in the particular tradition 
of philosophy with which we are now concerned—the tradition that 
springs from Descartes—to be real has signified a fairly unvarying 
and definite thing. Writing at a time when the scepticism espoused 
by Montaigne was rife in the cireumambient mind, Descartes initiated 
his philosophical work by attempting to call into question the reality 
of all conceivable things, in order eventually to establish the truths 
of science upon an immutable basis. Descartes set out to discover 
some element of reality so certain and clear that it would be able to 
withstand every possible doubt, and to compel every man’s assent. 
He seemed to himself to discover that all things whatsoever are of 
uncertain reality, save only that single particular thing which, later 
on, came to be called the immediate datum of mind. Proceeding 
from the assured reality of the immediate world, Descartes en- 
deavored to demonstrate the reality of a world lying beyond the im- 
mediate, by means of elaborate and, as it happened, erroneous argu- 
ments. At any rate, to the inheritors of the Cartesian tradition the 
logical bridge over which Descartes attempted to carry the quality 
of reality across the distinction between what is immediate to the 
mind, and the ampler domain lying beyond the immediate, seemed 
not in the least to span the momentous gap. These inheritors of the 
Cartesian tradition, or modern philosophers, through their loyal ad- 
herence to the primary (and largely accidental and arbitrary) 4% 
sumptions Descartes had laid down; the assumption that only the 
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jmmediate is indubitably real, and the assumption that the immedi- 
ate is unambiguous, reduced the enterprise of their philosophical 
thinking to a strangely unfortunate plight. For, in the first place, 
to make human knowledge in general and, in particular, the truths 
of the natural sciences, dependent on the possibility of deducing the 
reality of something non-immediate from the inadequate premise 
that the immediate datum of mind is real, was to compromise the 
authority of modern philosophy, not only from the point of view of 
the sciences it impugned, but from the point of view, as well, of the 
world at large which, to its struggling denizens, is unimpeachably 
and excruciatingly real;—however ingenious, attractive, refreshing, 
impressive, edifying, and specious the ideas and fancies incidentally 
suggested by the type of philosophy in question might happen to be. 
In the second place, to deny or to overlook the ambiguity of the im- 
mediate was to accustom philosophy to ignominious self-contradic- 
tion; for if the immediate is ambiguous, as it is; if it is plastic to the 
faculty of human attention to such a degree that every philosopher 
can revel ad libitum in an immediate made to his order, as it were, 
and arranged to suit the preoccupations and idiosyncrasies of his 
mind, non-immediate worlds deduced from one phase after another 
of the ambiguous nature of the immediate world, (whatever the 
frailty or force of the acts of deduction involved), would be bound 
to show as grossly dissimilar and, for this reason, as flagrantly false, 
when taken together, to the nature of the actual universe of the real 
which, for the most part, is determinate in character, and ambiguous, 
possibly, only within the limited area of immediate experience. 
Further, not to deny, not to overlook, not to misconstrue the ambi- 
guity of the immediate would have been to discern in this ambiguity 
a close conjunction of partly similar and partly dissimilar logies, or 
logical natures, or particular subject-matters, in the conscious as- 
similation of which, when they are assimilable, the act of knowledge, 
precisely, consists; it would have been to discern in the attempted 
deduction of a world comprising at once immediate and non-immedi- 
ate elements, from a world of nothing but immediate experience— 
that is, in the attempted assimilation of a pair of incurably dissimi- 
lar subject-matters—something that, according to the nature of 
knowledge itself, is an unachievable task. For although the mind 
is by no means bound to the use of any particular categories which 
it imposes unavoidably on every object of knowledge that it sets out 
to know—since whatever can be used to direct attention and, there- 
fore, anything that can be thought of, may perform the function of 
a category of knowledge—nevertheless the mind, in typical acts of 
cognition, always must bring to bear on whatever subject-matter it 
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investigates some form, or logic, or category which determines the 
incidence of its consciousness specifically ;—mind not being neutral 
in knowledge as, to his everlasting glory, Kant, in so far as modern 
philosophy is concerned, first clearly made out; although, on the 
other hand, mind acting merely as the organ of knowledge, creates 
nothing, properly speaking, in the subject-matters it investigates—a 
correlative point of capital importance in the theory of knowledge 
which, unfortunately, Kant entirely failed to make out. And since 
the immediate datum of a noetically active conscious mind is con- 
stituted by the coincidence or confusion of a couple of partly similar 
and partly dissimilar logics, or logical natures, or particular subject- 
matters—one determinative of consciousness through the agency of 
attention, the other presented imperfectly in consciousness as a sub- 
ject-matter perscrutandum—an understanding of the ambiguity of 
_ the immediate world is prerequisite to competence in the general 
theory of human knowledge; as, on the other hand, the nature of 
ambiguity can be comprehended fully only within the context of an 
adequate theory of human knowledge. But whether or not it be 
granted that a misapprehension with regard to the ambiguous or 
dual nature of the immediate world is responsible for modern phi- 
losophy’s long-drawn-out and unhappy entanglement with the ego- 
centric predicament, it is beyond dispute that the modern philoso- 
phers who disallow the existence of ambiguity have assumed, char- 
acteristically, that the immediate datum of the human mind is real. 


In refutation of the assumption that nothing real can be ambig- 
uous, I have now shown that the immediate datum of mind is ambig- 
uous, and that the immediate datum of mind is real. Moreover, the 
descriptions of the immediate on which my conclusion to the ambi- 
guity of the immediate world is based are not ill-considered or casual 
observations advanced by thinkers of slight repute, but deliberate 
reports of the chiefs and heroes of modern philosophy who, for more 
than two hundred and fifty years, have trained their attention 
egregiously and tenaciously on that curiously protean substance, or 
double-substance, known by the name of immediate experience. At 
the outset of this assiduous study of the immediate Descartes had 
imagined the erection of a structure of conceptual thought storied 
with all the priceless acquisitions of rational science, and apt for re- 
ceiving the further significant truths which, as Descartes foresaw, 
would be certain to accrue from a proper and systematic use of the 
human mind: a conceptual structure built up by indefectible meth- 
ods of logic on the adamantine foundation of a primary, self-evident, 
and ineluctible truth; and designed, by virtue of its irrefragable 
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consistency and stringency, to resist the assaults of all conceivable 
modes of doubt. No project more admirable in its scope had ever 
been entertained by the mind of man; its execution as essayed by 
Descartes, however, ran incontinently into frustration; since the im- 
mediate, on which Descartes attempted to upraise his inexpugnable 
jntellectual fortress, is not adamantine in nature, but of a vague, 
multiform, unsteady, and profoundly inconsistent character. As 
soon as the successors of Descartes found that it was requisite, or 
even possible, to correct the original Cartesian account of what the 
immediate is, they should have perceived that the project of employ- 
ing a theory of the immediate datum of consciousness as a founda- 
tion stone for philosophy, and as an instrument for the coercion of 
learnedly or perversely sceptical minds, had proven itself vain and 
illusory. The masters of modern philosophy from Descartes through 
Bergson, nevertheless, true to the arbitrary assumptions of.- the 
Cartesian speculation, persisted in considering the immediate to be 
the primary object of philosophy’s concern, a logical threshold to 
the doctrines of all other types of reality, and the sole inconcussum, 
or apodictically certain elementary reality, in the total universe of 
philosophy’s discourse. Consequently the modern philosophers (so- 
called), through consecutive generations, have elaborated methods 
for ascertaining the nature of the immediate; have excogitated the- 
ories of the immediate; and have discovered, again and again, that 
the immediate is what no one, antecedently to themselves, had ever 
imagined the immediate to be; as though the immediate, if it be an 
immediate, were not by definition—independently of all methods, 
theories, and discoveries whatsoever—at all times completely dis- 
closed, or unfolded, or discovered to the vision of the human mind. 
A number of the earlier modern philosophers—for example, Berkeley 
and Hume—were aware of a notable paradox in the fact that no one, 
‘precedently to themselves, had observed that the immediate was 
whatever in particular they were interested in maintaining the im- 
mediate to be; but subsequently modern philosophers have continued 
to discover what the immediate is with a diminishing appreciation 
of the singularity of their course; until finally, in Bergson’s doctrine 
that ‘‘les données immediates de la conscience’’ are more difficult of 
apprehension than any other subject-matter rumored of in philoso- 
phy—to be known only by reversing all customary methods of human 
thought, and, indeed, perhaps never adequately to be known at all— 
we come upon what is, in all probability, the preposterous culmina- 
tion of the remarkable affair. 

But by what means is it now proposed to rescue philosophy from 
its seemingly untoward situation between the fact that the immedi- 
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ate datum of consciousness is inevitably—and completely—discovered 
to the vision of the human mind, and the fact that a number of 
eminent modern and contemporary philosophical thinkers flagrantly 
contradict one another in their deliberate descriptions of what the 
immediate is? From its situation between a couple of facts which, 
envisaged together, appear to menace the very possibility of ration. 
ally or philosophically formulating the character of the universe? 
Must we now turn back and attempt to retract the immediacy of the 
immediate to the mind? Or be forced to maintain that the immedi- 
ate, even although it is tmmediate to the mind, is, nevertheless, some- 
how radically inapprehensible by the mind—like a darkness visible 
and invisible simultaneously? Or like a web of sleep that dissembles 
itself from the very soul which, none the less, it binds and every- 
where touches directly? The immediate, even although indisputably 
it is ymmediate to the mind, in the sense of being the conscious stuff 
of the thinking mind, is intermediate in character or nature, when- 
ever the mind is active noetically, to a pair of partly similar and 
partly dissimilar logical natures or particular subject-matters which, 
by their coincidence or confusion, constitute the immediate’s ambi- 
guity. In logical isolation, or in terms of itself, the immediate must 
be unambiguous, since nothing can be incommensurable with that 
which it is; but in terms of either of the constitutive subject-matters 
to which the immediate is intermediate, the immediate must be am- 
biguous—obviously ; for the discrepancies that distinguish the pair 
of constitutive subject-matters from one another are fused or con- 
fused with these subject-matters through the immediate; and the im- 
mediate, consequently, is ambiguous, or indescribable, in terms of 
either of the particular subject-matters which, by their confusion, 
make it up. 

It has been a generic mistake of the modern philosophers, then, to 
suppose that the immediate datum of consciousness is a uniform or @ 
homogeneous subject-matter ; for, as a matter of fact, the immediate 
is a double subject-matter composed of incommensurable and dis- 
crepent entities. Certainly when the human mind is inactive 
noetically ; when 


‘¢, . . fancy, like a water-flower, 
Dreams upon the glassy hour;’’ 


when the faculty of attention has been lulled into a state of complete 
inactivity, (if such a thing can be), then the immediate must have 
become a uniform homogeneous subject-matter. But modern phi- 
losophy endeavors to tell what the central, confused, transitional, 
indefinite immediate is, in terms of outlying, clear, logically perma- 
nent, and circumscribed entities—a sadly mistaken and idle enter- 
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prise, since the immediate is ambiguous characteristically, whereas 
the intellectual elements or natures that border upon it are, con- 
trariwise, characteristically unambiguous. Inasmuch as a certain 
type of intellectual assimilation going forward through the immedi- 
ate datum of consciousness, and productive of a condition of ambi- 
guity in that immediate, is essential to every act of knowledge, every 
practical action, and every instance of moral behavior, the absence 
of ambiguity as a concept from the repertory of accepted modern 
philosophical ideas has been a matter of far-reaching consequence. 
The bewilderments and errors attendant upon this denial or neglect 
of the concept of ambiguity we shall dwell upon in the sequel; mean- 
while let us return to our introductory discussion of ambiguity, 
gathering up, refining, and elaborating the elements of theory al- 
ready touched upon. 


We have maintained, in opposition to the preponderant tendency 
of modern philosophy, that ambiguity genuinely exists, and that the 
immediate is characteristically ambiguous. Now the immediate com- 
prises whatever directly presents itself to the mind; that is, the im- 
mediate is whatever is present to the mind; or, in a word, as far as 
it goes, the immediate is the present. The confusion of what is 
known with what is unknown through the immediate causes the 
present to grow noetically indeterminate or ambiguous; the contact 
of the actual with the possible through the immediate bestows a 
practical ambiguity or plasticity on the present; and the everlast- 
ingly imperfect adjustment of what is real to what is ideal through 
the immediate makes the present become practically and morally 
ambiguous. Modern philosophy, setting out from the assumption 
that science is perfect—at any rate potentially : that is, that the cate- 
gories of science are given completely ; and from the assumption that 
the world, in a moral sense, is quite what it should be—at any rate 
potentially: that is, that the good in all its dimensions is formally 
real and known, has had but a meager regard for the concept of 
ambiguity. But since the inception of modern philosophy a progres- 
sive discovery of novel scientific categories has done much to in- 
validate the assumption that science was, or is, perfect potentially ; 
and, with the breakdown of theology, it has come to be granted that 
the real is by no means coincident, or congruous, with what is ideal. 
In the philosophies of the ancient Greeks who harbored no dream of 
a universally geometrical science, and who, furthermore, were un- 
handicapped by erroneous traditions of formal theology, the notion 
of ambiguity had unquestioned currency; for no originality inheres 
in the thesis that ambiguity exists, however opposed that thesis may 
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be to the favorite assumptions of modern philosophy; ambiguity 
being, in fact, identical with what, twenty-five centuries since, Plato 
called ‘‘the exaiphnes,’’ ‘‘the me on.”’ 

As we propose to construct the theory of an heroic morality, that 
is, a theory of the bold, self-conscious, and deliberate assimilation of 
realities to ideals through the everlastingly ambiguous present, we 
must study the process of intellectual assimilation through the im- 
mediate, which is involved in every instance of moral behavior, first 
apart from practise and morality in its simply scientifie aspect, and 
subsequently in the interesting but complicated context of moral be- 
havior. The characteristics of science, it will turn out, can most 
properly be investigated in the heuristic procedure of mind. After 
the heuristic procedure of the mind has been investigated and noted 
the nature of human knowledge will have become eminently clear, 
and the solution of a number of derivative questions concerning, for 
example, the relation of conceptual worlds to the worlds of sensible 
reality, the distinction of reality from appearance, and the general 
nature of truth, will present no particular difficulty. 

A noetic ambiguity is produced by the tentative superposition of 
some category upon a subject-matter to which it may be, but is not 
as yet manifestly, relevant. A category thus superimposed upon a 
subject-matter constitutes a conjecture or an hypothesis with regard 
to that subject-matter. A category thus superimposed is a method 
or a means of investigation; it is a way in which, or a road along 
which (meta-hodos), the exploring attention of the mind proceeds 
in quest of such attributes in the subject-matter as would obviously 
classify that subject-matter under the category in question; or such 
as would intellectually assimilate the subject-matter to the category. 
Noetic ambiguity is produced by the inference (from in-ferre), or 
illation (from im-ferre), of a form of thought—or element of experi- 
ence already known—upon another element of experience also al- 
ready known (in part), but not as yet known to possess the attri- 
butes that, in accordance with the method, category, or hypothesis 
used upon it, are being sought there and in-ferred there. When the 
inference of these attributes is correct the category may, sooner or 
later, come to coincide manifestly with the subject-matter it has been 
superimposed upon; but, whether correct or not, the inference, qua 
tentative, produces a quasi-presence of attributes, or a presence of 
attributes where they only may be, or what we have called ambi- 
guity, in the intermediate zone between the subject-matter as it 
actually and unambiguously is, and the category as it definitely and 
unambiguously is. Inference, in other words, qua tentative, pro- 
duces an intellectual confusion, or logical twilight, or double- or 
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semi-substantiality in the immediate, which it is the office of the 
human intelligence to dispel by breaking through into the presence 
of an object known as whatever the subject-matter to be explained 
had been known as before it had been explained, plus whatever the 
subject-matter would have to be known as to make it clearly fall 
under the category being employed upon it as a means of investiga- 
tion. 

Reverting now to the modern philosophers whose contradictory 
descriptions of the immediate we have already dilated upon, let us 
observe how these philosophers came to conceive of their various 
doctrines concerning the immediate’s nature. According to the 
Cartesian tradition in modern philosophy the universe is a double 
affair composed of two more or less accurately corresponding depart- 
ments of being: one mental, the other material. Of the two branches 
of science which, on this dualistic hypothesis, are assumed severally 
to relate to the mental and material departments of being, one 
branch, psychology, bearing on the mental department of being, is 
regarded as, properly, a doctrine of immediate consciousness, In 
attempting to set up a psychological doctrine the modern philoso- 
phers took it for granted that a method appropriate to the study of 
the immediate would be similar to the methods precedently ap- 
proved by successful application to the subject-matter of physical or 
material science ; and as one method in physical science after another 
demonstrated its validity by contributing to the treasure of man’s 
tested and definite knowledge, the same method was applied by philo- 
sophical thinkers (as well as it could be) to a study of the immedi- 
ate datum of the mind. The history of the immediate through the 
speculations of modern philosophy, then, is primarily a history of 
the distortion of an ambiguous or plastic subject-matter by the im- 
position upon it of categories or methods which, in fact, were irrele- 
vant to that subject-matter, as unproductive of any authentic dis- 
coveries there. 

Astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, general science of material 
things, Newtonian physics, chemistry, biology, and the infinitesimal 
calculus, have thus successively provided modern philosophers, as 
they supposed, with methods for ascertaining the character of the 
immediate. Each of these methods, in its day, was heralded as the 
“open sesame’’ of psychological science. From the resulting in- 
ference of alien or extraneous methods of inquiry on the immediate 
sprang pseudo-scientific terminologies to which psychological facts 
were constrained ingeniously but artificially ; and the effects of these 
attempts to invent geometrical, chemical, biological psychologies, etc., 
propagated themselves into the sciences that derive from psychology, 
as, for example, into economics and sociology. 
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Giordano Bruno averred that ethics is the astronomy of the soul, 
Hobbes cherished the notion of applying arithmetical or geometrical 
methods of thought to psychological problems. Spinoza attempted 
to work out an ethics more geometrico dealing with the stuff of hu- 
man emotions and perceptions as Euclidian science deals with lines, 
planes, and three-dimensional figures. Locke supposed that the 
properties of mental phenomena should be inquired into ag one in- 
quires into the properties of material things. Hume thought that 
by means of a principle of mental attraction acting between ideas, 
similar to the Newtonian gravitational attraction holding between 
material points, psychology might be signally advanced. James Mill 
advocated the introduction into psychology of chemical conceptions 
in accordance with which the immediate should be analyzed into 
psychological molecules and atoms, and laws discovered to express 
the ways in which these psychological particles compound or associ- 
ate themselves. Herbert Spencer held that the categories of biologi- 
cal science ought to be applied to the study of mental phenomena. 
And Fechner imagined that he had discovered a psycho-physical 
formula by means of which certain elementary properties of the mind 
were rendered into a rigorous mathematical phraseology. 

From the methodological point of view, then, psychology, in 
modern times, has been, roughly speaking, a vague mirroring or 
adumbration of mathematical or physical sciences in the ‘‘glassy 
essence,’’ or immediate datum, of the mind. For, since the immedi- 
ate is ambiguous or plastic, attention, impinging upon it, can, in a 
measure, transform the immediate into something similar to what- 
ever guides or shapes the incidence of attention. Attention, when it 
conjectures, casts a patterned consciousness upon its object. Tem- 
porarily—during the pattern-casting act of consciousness—the im- 
mediate grows similar to the form or category whence attention radi- 
ates, whether the immediate subject-matter of the mind be in reality 
similar to the pattern cast upon it by attentive consciousness, or not. 
But when the patterned consciousness correctly fits itself into pre- 
cedently undiscovered actual characteristics in the subject-matter 
under scrutiny, an act of knowledge stops, and then the form im- 
posed by consciousness upon its subject-matter stands disclosed 
definitively, after attention’s effort consummates itself. 

Thus, while one attends to the immediate in terms of special 
subject-matters the immediate will, perforce, assimilate itself, in 
outline, to the forms or natures characteristic of these special subject- 
matters. Suppose the immediate to be a world of everyday material 
things and, in a measure, the immediate will become a world of 
everyday material things. Suppose the immediate to lack solidity 
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and the immediate will collapse and flatten itself into a non-solid, 
superficial, unsubstantial thing. Suppose the immediate to be a heap 
of unrelated entities, and such a discontinuous congeries, more or 
less, the immediate will become. Project appropriate ‘‘introspec- 
tive powers’’ on the immediate and the immediate will solidify, melt, 
or evaporate; lapse into psychic molecules, resolve itself into as 
many simultaneous fields of consciousness as there are avenues of 
sense-perception, or become confused and jumbled into a non-quanti- 
tative pure uniqueness out of space and out of time. 

Immediates correlative to special methods of attention in phi- 
losophy last while these special methods or attitudes of attention stay 
in vogue. In general, modern philosophy has found immediate con- 
sciousness to be a mathematical, physical, chemical, or biological 
affair accordingly as discoveries in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
or biology occupied the attention of the intellectual world. More 
specially, the theories of the immediate broached through the course 
of modern thought correspond not to translations of successful 
methods of inquiry from material sciences alone, but to revulsions, 
also, from the theories of immediate consciousness thus artificially 
and arbitrarily set up. Over against the chemical or associationistic 
doctrine of a desiccated discontinuous immediate, for instance, James 
issued his theory of a subtly flowing rivulet of thought; and Berg- 
son’s central method in psychology rests on the assumption that 
whatever the extended or material universe may be—that the im- 
mediate, or the mind, is not. But, whether the immediate has been 
considered material, mental, molecular, continuous, spatial, or un- 
extended, each of these suppositions had its rise, not in a plain in- 
spection of immediate consciousness, but in irrelevant methodological 
considerations, or in dissatisfactions with conclusions drawn from 
some theory of the immediate in vogue. 

Attention’s power to work an alteration in the immediate datum 
of the mind has caused perplexity and astonishment among psy- 
chologists. The fact they note and state, but the fact, as they ex- 
plain, savors of the incredible and paradoxical. Phenomena are 
paradoxical, however, only as incommensurable with accepted in- 
tellectual canons or categories in a judging mind; and when philoso- 
phers affirm that certain facts are paradoxical this signifies merely 
that the philosophers’ categories or canons of intellectual apprehen- 
sion are, in so far forth, inadequate or irrelevant to reality. The 
fact of incommensurability between the circumference and diameter 
of a circle strikes upon many minds as flagrant paradox, but to a 
mathematically trained intelligence commensurability would be the 
paradox. The occurrence of irrationalities or paradoxes caused by 
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conjunctions of incurably dissimilar subject-matters demonstrates 
simply that no single ratio, idea, logos, or logic, is relevant to all 
realities: that is, that man’s experience comprises radically diverse 
sorts of things. One sort of thing discoverable in experience is the 
ambiguous immediate; a second sort includes the lucid and definite, 
or terminal, products of logical or heuristic processes. Since man’s 
intelligence proceeds by tentative conjunctions and explanatory as. 
similations of apparently dissimilar particles of experience; and 
since, when man’s intelligence begins to act, the immediate datum 
of his mind is such a tentative conjunction of not yet assimilated 
entities, the attempt to investigate immediate consciousness (qua an 
immediate), in terms of things already adequately known bespeaks 
an unfamiliarity with the character of the knowing process. Doubt- 
less immediate consciousness can be known or conceived as ambi- 
guity, but indisputably immediate consciousness is incommensurable 
with all definite and perspicuous, or unambiguous, varieties of 
things. 

The doctrines, then, of the immediate, framed in the modern 
period of speculative thought, exemplify noetical assimilation unful- 
filled. Examples of how man’s mind dispels logical ambiguities by 
assimilating séemingly dissimilar, but actually similar, particles of 
experience, will be presently adduced. Meanwhile, our study of 
immediate consciousness has brought two fundamental facts to light: 
namely, that modern philosophers, on the assumption that immedi- 
ate consciousness is unambiguous, have vainly sought to formulate 
the character of immediate consciousness in terms of clear and dis- 
tinct varieties of things; and, secondly, that modern philosophers, on 
the assumption that immediate consciousness is logically an arche- 
typal species of reality, have systematically formulated general the- 
ories of the universe in terms of aspects of the immediate’s ambig- 
uous or heterogeneous nature. On the one hand, modern philoso- 
phers have essayed in vain to render the equivocal immediate’s na- 
ture into logically lucid terms; and, on the other hand, modern phi- 
losophers have consentaneously reviewed all trans-immediate reali- 
ties through the unnoted ambiguity of immediate consciousness, as 
through a pane of wrinkled glass. By likening immediate conscious- 
ness provisionally to some favorite particle of experience, and spe- 
ciously deducing all experience from immediate consciousness thus 
whimsically shaped, each of the modern philosophers has ingeniously 
edited the total universe to suit his idiosyncrasies or wants. Thus 
the immediate has been assimilated to: ideas, things, inert impres 
sions, groups of sensations, aggregated mental shocks, continuities of 
change, interpenetrative blotches of uniqueness, ete. Coincidently 
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the universe at large has plausibly been garbled into: a structure of 
jdeas, a mass of mere material things, a chaos of distinct impres- 
sions, a heap of real and possible sensations, a nebula of hypothetic 
dots, a scene of trickling mental streams, a fusion of ineffable unique- 
ness, etc. Further, what each philosopher excludes from his im- 
mediate, and consequently outlaws from his version of the universe 
at large, automatically tumbles to the status of ‘‘illusions’’ or ‘‘ap- 
pearances.’” Thus matter, substance, causation, identity, relations, 
change, mind, space, continuity, discontinuity, measured time, etc., 
have, by turns, suffered a philosophical eclipse. Hence modern phi- 
losophers outrageously maintain that all is mental, all material; that 
all things change, that no things change; that all is will, that naught 
is will; that all is quantity, all quality; and much more of the same 
sort besides. 

Against these strange, whirling, and exorbitant contentions the 
steady truth should be set up. Human intelligence never impover- 
ishes, but ever elaborates or unfolds, the subject-matters upon which 
it acts. Each intellectual action of the mind starts with a divination 
of not yet discovered attributes in areas of experience already verit- 
ably known (in part), and terminates when the particular attributes 
divined are found. The process of intelligence destroys unverifiable 
conjectures by abrogating attributes falsely inferred and hypotheti- 
cally or ambiguously present in immediate consciousness, but never 
lessens the content of experience by withdrawing unambiguously 
given qualities from the subject-matters of the mind. Thus what, 
on the premise of a certain theory of knowledge, is called mislead- 
ingly a reduction of the secondary qualities of things to mechanical 
or spatial qualities, amounts, in fact, to the disecovery—or develop- 
ment before the mind—of precedently unnoted primary or mecha- 
nistic qualities among the secondary qualities of the things explained.. 
For instance, sounds mechanically explained are in no sense sounds 
stripped of their secondary qualities, but sounds produced, or intel- 
lectually developed or ex-plained, to their correct and verified inclu- 
sion in some class of mechanistic things. The distinction of appear- 
ance from reality has genuine significance only within the context of 
particular attempted acts of intellectual assimilation. A thing ap- 
pears to be, correctly or mistakenly, what some human mind conjec- 
tures that it is. Qualities conjectured, or hypothetically inferred 
upon a thing, are tentative additions to the nature of that thing, 
which, when the inference or hypothesis is verified, turn ‘out to have 
been present actually in that thing; or in case the supposition or 
hypothesis can not be verified, are separated from the thing and 
finally dismissed into the limbo of erroneous hypotheses. In either 
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cease, during the attempted act of intellectual assimilation, the thing 
appears as something more than what the thing had precedently and 
veritably been known to be. In short, science advances from the 
known, through an appearance, to the known, by tentatively impos. 
ing qualities on subject-matters where these qualities, at first un. 
noticed, subsequently come to be recognized as unambiguously in 
the subject-matters known. 

To determine how man knows is, fundamentally, to determine 
how man’s mind explores successfully, or explains, one subject- 
matter in experience by employing as a map, method, category, or 
hypothesis, (to direct attention), some other subject-matter in ex. 
perience—concrete, abstract, perceived, conceived, past, present, real, 
or imaginary, as the case may be. As to what map or method of 
inquiry may be relevant to a given particle of experience—may in- 
troduce man’s consciousness to antecedently unnoticed qualities in 
the given particle of experience; may, that is, be true of the par. 
ticular particle of experience—only the consummation of discovery 
can show. But—-since all intellectual acts or processes of discovery, 
when methodical, involve provisionally a tentative assimilation of 
apparently discrepant subject-matters, which in turn is logical con- 
fusion or noetic ambiguity—no adequate description of the process 
of intelligence, no theory of knowledge, no formulation of man’s 
intellectual relation to reality, can be achieved within a universe of 
discourse that excludes the concept of noetic ambiguity. 

Inevitably philosophers who assume the universe to be ubiqui- 
tously unambiguous vainly attempt to formulate the actual character 
of human knowledge and, besides, fail in attempting to describe the 
practical and moral aspects of man’s life. In order to be active 
practically, and to be effective morally, man must exercise the as- 
similative faculty of intelligence. A satisfactory definition of man’s 
practical and moral faculties, in consequence, depends on a correct 
conception of epistemology. 

GrorcE W. PECKHAM. 
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Contemporary British Philosophy: Personal Statements. Second 
Series. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 365 pp. 

This second volume of personal statements by British philosophers 
is a disappointment. It is by no means up to the level of the first 
series in interest or in importance. Twelve men contributed their 
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essays to this volume, setting forth something of their intellectual 
biography and a résumé of their present position on those philosophi- 
cal questions with which they have concerned themselves. The 
merits of this volume in comparison with the First Series (1924) 
are about relative to the difference between the two essays which 
appeared posthumously, one in each of the volumes. In the first 
volume Bernard Bosanquet stated in charming fashion the motiva- 
tions of his massive philosophical system; in this volume James Ward 
summarized the principles of ‘‘A Theistic Monadism.’’ Ward is 
seen in this last essay of his in the least favorable aspect of his work. 
In his Psychological Principles and in his adverse criticism of Natu- 
ralism and Agnosticism he made notable contributions to contem- 
porary thought, especially in the former. In his attempts to build 
up a constructive world-view the results are meager. Bosanquet’s 
philosophy grew out of his experiences as proprietor in dealing with 
the tenants of his Northumbrian farm, out of his social work in 
the poorer sections of London, out of his sympathetic analysis of re- 
ligious experiences (even when he could not agree with the interpre- 
tation which some persons gave of their own religious experiences), 
out of his deep absorption in the fine arts. It grew also out of his 
contacts with the writings of Plato, J. S. Mill, Henry Sidgwick, F. 
H. Bradley. But it was never a matter of academic traditions; it 
never dealt with merely professional problems; it was always rooted 
in and reflective of a broad contact with all human interests. Ward’s 
philosophy betrays internally none of that close concern with human 
affairs, and Ward’s essay in the present volume makes not a single 
reference to anything except professional problems and academic 
distinctions. Ward says (p. 47): ‘‘Philosophy is not directly con- 
cerned with matters-of-fact: it can not, of course, contradict ex- 
perience; but its one aim is to understand this as a whole, to find a 
unity and a meaning in the entire sum of things beyond the so-called 
system of nature as science describes it.’? Bosanquet and many 
other philosophers would agree with the last phrase of Ward’s sen- 
tence. But the first part of the sentence betrays the nature of 
Ward’s approach and explains the reason why his conclusions seem 
80 futile. His philosophy is built up through the attempt to find a 
hypothetical reconciliation of ideas taken over from the most recent 
period of the history of philosophy, and during that period philoso- 
phy has become woefully academic and remote from life. 

Of at least six other essays in the present volume it must be 
said that the reader will fina nothing but dialectical treatment of 
certain combinations of borrowed ideas. In the case of some of the 
younger men there is a too partisan discipleship, which takes the 
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terms of their masters’ analyses for the realities of the world, and 
there is hence considerable philosophical indigestion. In the case of 
some of the older men the reader may well wonder how many years 
have elapsed since the writers’ thought ventured outside venerable 
academic halls. There is too much deference to ‘‘our spiritual fore. 
fathers in the great catholic tradition of philosophy,’’ when the ref. 
erence of the work of those forefathers to specific problems of real 
affairs has been lost. One writer says: ‘‘Do we desire now to escape 
(a) from the concept of the block-universe which still holds the 
field, and (b) from the further concept which identifies this block. 
universe with Reason? We can do so by supposing. ...’’ This 
sentence reveals the method of half a dozen writers. There is too 
much ‘‘escaping from concepts’’ and far too much ‘‘supposing.”’ 

Some of the essays contributed to the present volume do not de- 
serve the condemnation of the preceding paragraph. Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson summarizes nicely the viewpoint to which his ex- 
perimental studies have led him: his essay is clear, level-headed, 
competent. Professor G. Dawes Hicks gives an analysis of the 
theory of knowledge in connection with perception and imagination; 
and though he treats certain concepts dialectically, his dialectics is 
controlled by reference to observable facts of common experience 
instead of being only a reworking of inherited concepts. Professor 
G. E. Moore gives ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense,’’ which shows how 
far common sense may refine its position; and if the conclusions are 
not considerable, the technique of his procedure is masterly. It is, 
I think, to be regretted that the philosophies which Professor Moore 
opposes have seemed to him to deserve the exhausting criticism which 
he bestows on them; for his critical powers, freed from the trammels 
of some not-very-important contemporary questions, would have 
probably enabled him to make a more permanent contribution to 
philosophy. 

Professor W. R. Sorley and Professor A. E. Taylor have con- 
tributed essays which deal respectively with the objectivity of values 
and the problem of freedom. Their positions are stated in antithesis 
to a naturalism which was widespread a generation ago and hardly 
visible today. Their refutation of that naturalism is successful, 
but their presentation of an ‘‘otherworldly’’ idealism as the single 
alternative to that naturalism is not so convincing. 

Altogether the present volume of personal statements is not likely 
to increase the prestige of contemporary British philosophy. The 
‘*Editor’s Preface to the Second Series’’ seeks to interpret current 
tendencies as the two volumes have revealed them, and is perhaps the 
best part of the present volume. STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 

UNIVERSITy OF ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Kurt Koffka of the University of Giessen, Germany, has 
accepted an invitation to act as professor of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the academic year 1926-1927. His courses 
the first semester will be on the psychology of mental development, 
the psychology of perception, and a seminary on Gestalt psychology. 


Professor C. J. Ducasse of the University of Washington has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy at Brown University. 


Dr. Ralph Monroe Eaton, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at 


Harvard University, has been awarded a John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Fellowship for the year 1926-1927. He is appointed for 
a study of the theory of knowledge in its relation to logic and meta- 
physics, principally with Professor E. Husserl, at the University 
of Freiburg, Germany, and for the writing in English of a critical 
account of Professor Husserl’s philosophy. 


Professor Herbert W. Schneider, of the Department of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University, will spend the next eighteen months 
abroad in a study of the Political Theory and Practise of Italy. Mr. 
Schneider is undertaking this study under a fellowship from the 
Social Science Research Council, Ine. 


Beginning with September, 1926, Professor M. T. McClure of the 
University of Illinois will head the Department of Philosophy at 
that university. 


Professor Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne has been appointed 
Exchange Professor from France at Harvard University for the first 
half-year of 1926-1927. He will lecture on the Evolution of Medi- 
eval Thought from the Ninth to the Fourteenth Century and up0o2 
the Conflict between Augustinism and Thomism in the Philosophies 
of Descartes and Malebranche. He will also lecture at Radcliffe 
College. 





